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INTRODUCTION. 



a HAT fuch a work lliould be undertaken by 
a Wood Carver will be to fome a matter of 
furprife, and they will doubtlefs defire to 
know how a thing fo unufual in literature 
Ihould have been brought about. I will explain. 

In the month of November, i86j, being at Wind- 
Ibr on bufiiie(s, I was prefented by a friend with two 
or three fragments of a tree, commonly known as 
' Heme's Oak ;' which had previoufly ftood near a fpot 
called the Fairies' Dell, in the Home Park at Windfor; 
and had fallen from natural decay on the laft day of 
Auguft preceding. 

I fubfequently was employed to make articles of 
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virtu by thofe poflefllng fome of the wood. By the 
Queen's commands I executed a buft of Shakfpeare 
for Her Majefty, after the pattern of one I had pre- 
vioufly made for a gentleman, a great admirer of the 
Poet, out of a piece of oak from Shakfpeare's Barn at 
New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, the late refidence of 
the immortal Bard. 

Upon fhowing this Buft to fbme gentlemen inter- 
efted in Shakfperian matters, I found that ibme highly 
intelledual men were of opinion that the tree, out of 
which the Buft was made, was not the genuine Heme's 
Oak, and believed that that tree had been cut down in 
1796. This was a fhock to my faith; but being fub- 
fequently employed upon the wood, I felt myfelf in a 
manner identified with it, that a reproach impended 
over me if it was fpurious, and, therefore, that a duty 
of fatisfying myfelf at leaft devolved upon me, as to 
whether the late tree was, or was not, the Oak men- 
tioned by Shakfpeare in the Merry IVives of Windjor. 

With this view, as opportunity offered, I from 
time to time made inquiries, colledting what informa- 
tion I could, examining what evidence came in my 
way, and after carefully refleifting upon the whole, I 
arrived at the conclufion that the late tree was, without 
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doubt, the real one ; and upon exprefling my belief to 
Ibme who differed, and ftating fome of the grounds 

pon which I had formed my opinion, a defire being 

pprelTed for an opportunity to read the evidence upon 
which I had bafed my belief, that they may have an 
opportunity of fairly coiifidering the fubjeft, for the 
purpofe of arriving at a juft conclufion themfeives 

Kreoii, I decided upon making the prefent attempt, 

Bad accordingly have written the following pages. 

ft.nd while I am fully fenfible of the difficulty of the 
talk, on account of the number of diftinguilhed men 
who have written on the fubjeiit holding oppofite 
views, 1 have not the leaft doubt I fhall be able to lay 
before the reader fuch evidence, as will induce him to 
that I have Jome good evidence whereon the 

pinion I hold is bafed, if not fufficlent to incline him 

J participate in my own belief. 

To take the reader through all the difcuffions that 
have taken place on the fubjed would be tedious and 
unneceflary ; it would alfo occupy more time than I 
could well fpare. I fhall therefore apply myfelf to the 
chief points of evidence principally; and my talk is 
made the more eafy by a book called the Annals of 
Windfor, a very ably-written work, which enters into 
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the fubjeft at confiderable length. I may remark, by 
the way, that it does not quote the evidence in favour 
of the late tree fo liberally as that againft it : this, no 
doubt, arifes from what they produce having been 
obtained from a prejudiced fource, rather than a wifti 
to treat the fubjeft unfairly, 

I admit, however, that to that work I am indebted 
for fome valuable information, which indiredly fup- 
ports my own views. The reader will therefore per- 
ceive, that I purpofe quoting confiderably from the 
jinnals of IVindfor, in my endeavour to make clear the 
title of the late tree to be called ' The Real Heme's 
Oak.' 





HERNE'S OAK. 



(HE intereft felt in this venerable tree, as the 
reader is aware, arifes not fo much from an. 
old tradition having been connefted with it, 
as from iis having been incorporated with that tradition 
into one of the plays of Shakfpeare, and made the 
theatre of a very humorous fcene in that play. 

There having been no documentary evidence of a 
very early date, /. e. Coon after Shakfpeare's time, to 
ftiew the exadt tree which was entitled to the name 
of ' Heme's Oak," modern conjeifture has occafionally 
pointed out various old trees in the vicinity of Windfor 
Caftte, attaching probabilities to each of them ; but 
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thefe, the rival claims, have vanifhed, and the laurel 
has by common confent, been left to the contention of 
two trees of ancient date in the vicinity of the Chalk- 
pits, or Fairies' Dell, as more ufually called, in the 
Little Park. 

That both thefe may have had fome claim is 
evident, from the fadt, that there were fome people at 
the clofe of the laft century, believing in the one, and 
fome in the other ; but the queftion is. Which had the 
beft claim, or was moft entitled to the diftinftion upon 
known evidence ? 

In the commencement of inquiries there is nothing 
fo fafe as beginning at the fountain-head. Therefore, 
let us firft fee what Shakfpeare fays : — 

In the firft folio edition publifhed 1623, Aftus 
Quartus, Scena Quarta, — 

Mif. Page. There is an old tale goes that Heme the 
Hunter (fometime a keeper heere in Windfor Forreft) 
Doth all the winter time, at ftill midnight, 
Walke round about an Oake, with great rag'd-hornes. 
And there he blafts the tree, and takes the cattle. 
And make milch-kine yeeld blood, and fhakes a chaine 
In a moft hideous and dreadfull manner. 
You haue heard of fuch a Spirit, and well you know 



The fuperftitiou! idle-hcaded-Eld 

Reeeiu'd, and did deliuer to our age 

This tale of Herne the Hunter, for a truth. 

Page. Why yet there want not many ihui do feare 
In deepe of nighl lo walke by ihis Hemes Oake : 
But what of Ihis? 

Miji. Ford. Marry, this is our deuife. 
That Faljlofft at that Oake iliall meets with vs. 

Pagt Well, let it not be doubted but he'll come. 
And in this fliape when you haue brought him thecher, 
What Ihali be done with him! What is your plot? 

Mift. Pa. That likewife haue we thoght vpon : & thus ;■ 
Nan Page (my daughter) and my little fonne. 
And three or fourc more of elieir growth, wee'j drefle 
Lite Vrchins, Ouphes, and Fairies, grcene and white. 
With rounds of waien Tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands ; vpon a fudaine. 
As Faljiafff, ihc, and I, are newly met. 
Let ihem from forth a faw-pic rufli at once 
With Tome diffufed fotig : Vpon their fight 
We two, in great amazedneiTe will flye ; 
Then let them all encircle him about. 
And Fairy-like to pinch the vncleane Knight ; 
And aflce him why that houre of Fairy Rcuell, 
In their !b facrcd pathes, he dares to tiead. 
In fliape prophane.' 

We are at firft perplexed as to what period the 
'old tale' originated. FalftafF, the intended vidlim, 
is a character of the early part of the 15th century; 
but is Heme of that period alfo ? Mrs. Page fays the 
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' fuperftitioiis idle-headed Eld received and did deliver,' 
to the age in which ftie lived, ' this tale of Heme the 
Hunter for a truth,'* It appears fcarcely likely that 
fuch a tradition would have been handed down for two 
whole centuries orally. We can remember, when 
children, hearing tales of like import told by our 
grandfires ; we have now only an imperfeft recollection 
of them, fo faint, indeed, that they are not likely to 
be tranfmitted to our poftenty, even if we had faith in 
them : therefore we can put fome limit in our minds, 
as to the probable time when Heme lived. Ireland, in 
his PiBureJque Views on the Thavies, ftates that he was 
a keeper in the foreft in the time of Elizabeth ; his 
authority for that ftatement we know not, but Mr. 
Halliwell has difcovered that in the time of Henry 
VIII. there was one ' Rycharde Horne.f yeoman,' 
among the names which ' be examyned and have con- 
fefTed for hunting in his majefty's forefts,' and has 



t Heme, 
} have been an imaginary cha- 



■ In ilie edition of the play publidied 1601, Hor 
is ufed. 

t I have pfcfumcd Mrs. Page I 
rafter of the period when the play v 
was floating about, and there appears no evidence of Heme the 
Hunter having exifled at an earlier date than Henry VII]., which 
period 1 think very fuitable to Mrs. Page's llory. 
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fuggefted that this may have been the very one. I 
think it not improbable; the early time of Elizabeth 
feems fcarcely remote enough for the manner In which 
Mrs. Page fpeaks of the ' Jdle-headed Eld,' and incline 
to the date fuggefted by Mr. Halliwel!. 

The next point is the performance of Heme, 
viz. to 

' Walke round about an Oake, with great rag'd-hornes. 
And there he bkfti the tree, and takes the cattle. 
And make mikh-kine yecH blood,' kc. 

This paiTage fuggefts a tree fo fituated that Heme, 
'with great rag'd-hornes/ could 'walke round about' 
. It alio fuggefts a tree fo formed by nature, and, 
preferved by care,* that cattle would delight to lie 
and take flicker under it, I am not aware that this 
latter point has ever been difcufled, or even taken into 

[ccount, but it feems to me a very important one. 

3erne could not 'take,' or hurt, cattle under a tree 
which afforded no fhelcer to induce them to congregate 
there ; and the tree which the opponents of the late 
• Heme's Oak ' confider the real one was, according 
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fiil\y cjiplaining ■ 



nclufion of 
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to their own account, one of that defcription. It alfo 
flood on the very edge of the pit, or dell, fo that the 
{ituation was rather an inconvenient one for Heme, 
'with great rag'd-hornes,' to ' waike round about.' 
But I forget; it is a ghofl: or demon of whom I am 
writing, and not a mortal being; fo (hall pafs on for 
the prefent to what Mr. Page fays, viz. : — 

'Why yet there warn not many cha.t do feare 
In dccpc of night to walke by this Heme's Oake.' 

This exprelfion plainly (hows that it muft have 
flood near a path, for people to fear walking by it. 
This the late tree certainly did, A path from the 
dairy to the Caftle went within about 40 feet of it; 
it flood nearer the path than any other tree thereabout, 
and therefore, feemed the moft likely one to have been 
alluded to, I now pafs on to Ad 5, Scene 3, where, in 
anfwer to Mrs. Ford's queftion, Mrs, Page fays : — 

' They are all couch'd in a pit hard by Heme's Oakc, with ob- 
fcur'd lights, which at the very inftant t,i Falfiaffe, and our meeting, 
they will at once difplay to the night.' 



This expreflion, ' hard by,' certainly indicates an 
objeft very clofe to the pit, and no doubt has given 
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rife to the fuppofition, that the old pollard ftanding 
on the 'very edge of the pit,' being the neareft, muft 
neceflarily hai'e been the one intended \ but the reafons 
previoufly advanced to the contrary muft not be for- 
gotten, nor muft one or two other confiderations be 
overlooked in connexion with it, one of which Scene 5 
helps us to. In the latter part of Quickly's addrefs to 
the fairies ftie fays : — 

'But til! 'tis one o'clocke 
Our DancE of Cuftome, routid aboM the Oake 
Of Hfrne the Hunter, let us not forget. 

Evam, Pray you lock hand in hand, yourfelvea in order fel, 
And twenty glow-wormes OialJ our Lanthornes bee 
To guide our Mcafure round about the tree." 

Here it Is evident, that the tree to be danced 
around could not have been the one on the very edge 
of the pit. There is alfo another confideration : had 
the place of rendezvous been do/e to the pit, Falftaff 
muft have difcovered the plot ere it was ripe ; but 
ftanding a few paces off, with an old decayed tree 
intervening, the plot was comparatively fafe from dif- 
covery. Do not all thefe confiderations ftiow the late 
tree to have been the real one ? 

I am quite aware, that to this reafoning fome will 
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objecft, and fayj the play was written to be performed 
on a ftage, and therefore thefe minor points, as they 
may call them, are of no moment, I am quite aware 
the play was intended to be performed on the ftage, 
and not in the Park at Wlndfor ; neverthelefs, I un- 
derftand that Shakfpeare.made himlelf acquainted with 
all the localities mentioned in the piay, and afted It 
before a Windfor audience, and therefore believe that 
his good fenfe would prompt him tq, adopt fuch pei 
formances, as were moft confiftent, with the peculiar 
features of the places reprefented. 

There is one point which I have not touched upon, 
viz. : — 

' And there he Wafts the tree.' 

This expreifion has induced many to fuppofe, that 
the tree muft neceftarily have been an old decayed one 
in Shakfpeare's time, and I confefs that fuppofition is 
not unreafonable, but cannot fee that it was necejfary 
for the tree to have been even an old one. If an old 
withered tree had been neceiTary, there mtift have been 
feveral at that period In the Park, that would have 
been more fuitable than the maiden tree in that refpeift ; 
but there was nothing remarkable in an old decayed 
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poilard, that it Qiould be fet as a mark when all were 
pollards but one, and that a tree of noble proportions, 
as I /hall ihow the late tree to have been, even when 
Shaklpeare lived. This really was a remarkable objeiit, 
fuitable for being ufed as a landmark, eafily dlftin- 
fhed, and one on which the demon hunter may vent 
lis malignant ' blaft ' with fome efFe(5t ; and the con- 
dition of which when it fell, really was fuch as to 
warrant the fupppfition that decajf had fet in upon it 
at a very early date, perhaps even as far back as when 
^erne the Hunter ' walked ' round about ' it,* 
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O enable the reader the better to perceive 

their relative merits, I here introduce 

(ketches of both trees. There having 

been no drawing made of the late Oak when in its 



♦ Here I mull inform the reader that, according to the ufaal 
■thod of computing the age of trees, by the diameter, or girth, of 
their trunks, I have been informed by thofe (killed in the matter, 
that the maiden tree mull have lived about 600 yesri for it to attain 
the fizc it was when it full ; fo that, confidcring its having been dead 
full forty years, ajid having ftirunk confiderably in fize during that 
period, its age may fafely be eftimated at 6;o years: fo that it would 
have been about 300 years old at the period when Heme was fup- 
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Summer's Day at IVin/J/or, in 1841. The drawingj 
though taken when the tree was perfei^tly lifelefs, and ] 
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fome of the lower branches off, neverthelefs ihows 
that it muft have been a beautifully proportioned one, 
with a fine, full, noble head at one time: fuch a tree 
as might well ferve as a place of (belter in a ftorm, or 
a place of repofe for cattle. The other Is a reduced 
copy of an engraving of the tree cut down in 1796, 

from Piliurefque Views on the Thames, publiflied by 
Ireland in 1791. 

The reader, I think, will acknowledge, that upon 
every point hitherto confidered Shakfpeare's evidence 
is decidedly In favour of the maiden tree, if read fairly, 
and interpreted only by common fenfe. 
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There are fome people, I know, who think it was 
neceflary for the tree to have been old and decayed 
from a long period previous to Shakfpeare, although 
he does not fo reprefent it ; and I am fiirprifed to find 
fuch an intelligent man as Mr. Charles Knight fpeaking 
of it as an * Oak with great ragg'd horns.' 

It occurs thus: — Mr. Knight having defcribed his 
earlieft recoUedlions of the locality in which Heme's 
Oak flood, fays, — ' Five or fix years later we came to 
look for the "Oak with great ragg'd horns," to which 
we had been introduced by Shakfpeare.'* This ren- 
dering of the paflage is calculated to lead any carelefs 
reader into error, which every one who has read the 
play muft perceive, I will juft introduce the fentence 
which, fpeaking of Heme's performance, runs thus, — 

' Walke round about an Oake, with great rag'd-hornes ; ' 

of couHe meaning the ' homes ' are on the head of 
Heme, and not on the Oak. Mr. Knight's is there- 
fore a glaring mifquotation, and renders his evidence 
on this fubjefb of very doubtful quality, which other- 
wife would be extremely valuable. 



Se^ Knight's Fi£ioHal Skak/peare, Comedies, vol. i„ end of" 
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I have fome fufpicion that this looking for horns in 
the Oak has mifled others in their judgment on the 
fiibjedt, and caufed the falfe itnpreffion which fome have 
entertained ; but the reader will perceive that Shak- 
Jpeare does not even fay old Oak, or great Oak with 
' rag'd-hornes ; ' it is fimply an Oak which the hunter 
'walks round about' and '^blajls,' not has blafied ; — if 
already blafted, there would be no need of blafting it 
ftill further : but if a fine, flourifhing tree, then the 
iilafting would be performed to fome purpofo. 




We now pafs on to the reign of William III. 

' AM not aware of any exifting documents 
which ftate the precile date, but all inter- 
efled in the fubjeft agree, that in the reign 
of that monarch the avenue of Elms was planted in 
which Heme's Oak (as I fhall call it) flood; the advo- 
cates of this tree take its being allowed to remain when 
the avenue was planted as an evidence in its favour ; 
and Mr. Je{Fe (formerly Surveyor of the Parks), in his 
Scenes and Occupations of Country Life, publiflied 1 853, 
fpeaks thus on the fubjeift : — 

' The avenue was planted by King William III , who de- 
in ftraight lines ; and all the avenues he made were 
formed fo, except this, which is diftorted, evidently with the 
intention of introducing Heme's Oak into it.' 

And this ftatement its opponents have never been 
able to gainfay : therefore, I think we may fairly take 
that as an evidence incontrovertible, in its favour. 
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j^^&JHE next evidence is a Plan of the Caftle and 
|g| mi" Parks, publifhed at Etonj in 1742, by W. 
Collier, The pofition of the tree is there pointed out, 
by a hand, and it is called ' Sir John FalftafF's Oak ; ' 
but different opinions have been formed upon this plan, 
and I confefs at the firft glance it does appear to be 
againft the late tree. Its opponents make of this plan 
a bulwark, but Mr. Jeife confiders it an evidence in Its 
favour,* and I think we cannot do better than introduce 
a copy of that portion wherein the tree is reprelented. 
Here the reader will note that the hand or index 
toints to a tree a little outfide, and not in the avenue : 
is the point dilated upon by thofe who hold the 
cut down in 1796 to be the real one. But if it 
were fo, where is the late tree in the plan ? And why 
not diftinguifhed from the Elms there ? It muft be 
borne in mind, that the Elms were planted not more 
than forty or fifty years before the plan was formed, 
while the late tree was at that time at leaft 500 years 
old. The Oak was evidently regarded by William III., 
and ought to have been diftinguiflied from the Elms 
ly Collier, if he did not mean that to which he at- 
:hed Sir John FalrtafF's name. 

Sec Scenn and Oecupalkm ofCtunlry Life, publilhed 1853. 
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an niowing Lheprecife pdlition ofHetDc'd Oak, and its rtlalive proportion as con 
with the Elms, when Cotlietf} map was made in ijfi, nnd Ihe pnbaliility 
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I HERE introduce a flcetch and plan which, 
I think, would have (hown the relative fizes 
of the Oak and Elms when Collier's plan 
was formed. I have afcertained upon the authority of 
Mr. Ingram, that this tree did not ftand precifely 
in a line with the Elms. When planted, the Elms 
feemed to have been put in a line with the inner part 
of the bafe of the Oak's trunk, confequently it projeifted 
feveral feet from the avenue outwards^ towards the 
pit; befides this, the reader will perceive by the draw- 
ing, page lo, it leaned outwards, and I believe the 
plan here introduced would (bow its true pofition, as 
well as proportion, in 1742; and this gives a good 
reafon for fuppofing that Collier meant that tree in 
the one he pointed out. The figure he gives, too, is 
that of a tree with a fine noble head, which the one 
cut down in 1796 certainly could not boaft of in 1742. 
It may be objeifted that this is reafoning on trifles; 
Collier perhaps only ufed the figure as a type, and was 
indifferent what form the tree was of. If fo, may he 
not have been as indiiferent in the precife pofition of 
it? Granting that Collier meant the old pollard, who 
is to (how that he was right, and William III. wrong? 
Did he, too, fee the ' horns' in it, as Mr, Knight did ? 
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I think Collier's plan furnifhes the advocates of the 
late tree with quite as good grounds for ftanding upon 
its authority as it does its opponents. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that he was not a little more precile in his noting 
down the pofitions of trees. If any one take the 
trouble to walk in the Park, with Collier's plan in 
their hand, they will perceive that he is very inaccurate 
in that particular. There are fome which muft have 
been very large ones 150 years ago, which he gives not 
the leaft indication of; then, is it fair to infift upon his 
being fo very accurate In the pofition he has chofen to 
give this one ? 

For my own part, I regard Collier's plan as a two- 
edged fword, capable of being ufed in oppofite direc- 
ions, as dangerous to the bearer as to the opponent, 
id as not to be relied upon any further than to (how 
that thereabout Heme's Oak ftood. 



IFTER Collier's plan, next in fucceflion, 
I believe, of documentarv evidence, is Ire- 
land's Piilurefque Views on the Thames, 
publifhed in 1791. 

Ireland is a non-believer in our Heme's Oak. He 
irnilhes us with an engraving of the one ftanding on 
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the edge of the pit, by fome fuppofed to be the real 
one ; he gives us fome infight into the hiftory of 
Heme, and fpeaking of him fays : — 

' The ftory of this Heme, who was a keeper in the foreft 
in the time of Elizabeth, runs thus: — That having com- 
mitted fome great offence, for which he feared to lofe his 
fituation and fall into difgrace, he was induced to hang himfelf 
on this tree. The credulity of the times eafily worked on 
the minds of the ignorant to fuppofe that his ghoft fliould 
haunt the fpot. This rendered it a fit fcene of aftion for the 
purpofe of our Bard, to terrify and expofe the cowardice of 
the fat Knight, who, . in the following fpeech, confirms the 
idea of Heme's ghofl being fuppofed to walk near this place, 
and is even defirous of imitating the keeper^s voice, — 

* *' Divide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch, 

I will keep my fides to myfelf, my fhoulders for the fellow of 

this walk. 
And my horns I bequeath your hufbands. 
Am I a woodman ? Ha ! Speak I like Heme the Hunter ?" 

' Some idea has prevailed of an intention to cut down 
this celebrated tree, which it is much to be wifhed may not 
be true. The dell near it has in part been recendy filled 
up,^ &c. 

Befides the engraving in Ireland's work, other 
drawings were made of this tree by various artifts, viz. 
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Paul Sandby, Mr. Anderfon, the Rev. Mr. Howman 
of Henley-on-Thames, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Ralph 
Weft, ion of the painter, Benjamin Weft, afterwards Sir 
Benjamin, 

The evidence of feveral other perfons has been 
given in favour of this tree, natives and refidents in the 
neighbourhood. The Rev. Mr. Howman, however, 
acknowledges that there were two opinions, but that 
the beft-informed perfons were decidedly fatisfied that 
the tree Sketched by him was that defcribed by Shak- 
fpeare, and that fuch was the general belief. 



NOTWITHSTANDING all the evidence in 
favour of this tree, in 1796 it was cut down, 
without any attempt being, or having been, 
made to prevent its deftruftion. What idea does this 
ftrange condudl on the part of the believers in the 
identity of this tree convey to any reflective mind ? 
Unqueftionably this : that thofe wholi; opinions are 
thus paraded were few in comparifon to others who did 
not believe in it, and that the faith of thofe who pro- 
fefTed a belief was weak and wavering. It muft be 
borne in mind, that the deftruAion of this tree was not 
unpremeditated : we read in Ireland, 1791, that at that 
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time 'fome idea prevailed of an intention to cut it 
down,' — how much earlier its condemnation dated he 
does not fay ; it is fufficient for us that five years 
elapfed from the time it became publicly known to be 
doomed before it was felled, and during all that period 
not one of its mod ardent believers made a fingle fign, 
nor did one of its moft able advocates utter a found, to 
ftay the deftroying hand. At length the appointed 
hour came — the axe was laid at its root; it fell with a 
crafli, was conveyed to a lumber-yard, consigned to 
oblivionj and fo the ' Oalte, with great rag'd-horns,' 
became a thing of the part. 
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E pafs on now to the period when a difcuflioii 
arofe on the queftion whether the 
Heme's Oak of Shakfpeare was cut down, 
or ftill {landing. And 1 think we cannot 
do better than avail ourfelves of Tighe and Davis's 
liftancc, in the Jimals of IVindfor. In that work, the 
ith of all that has been faid againft Heme's Oak (I 
mean, that which fell in 1863) is brought together in a 
concife and intelligible manner, and I purpofe taking 
the leading points in fuccelTioii as they occur therein. 

After giving an outline of the traditionj the reafon 
of its intereft to us, and the introduftion of witnefles 
previous to 1796, to which 1 have already alluded, they 
fay, — 

' That Heme's Oak is no longer in exigence Icenis beyond 
all reafonaiilc duubt. It ilood in thi; Little Park, on the right 
of the footpath which, until very recently, led from Windfor 
to Daichet. Its precife pofition is pointed out in Collier's 
map of the Little Park, and therein called Sir John Falflaff's 
Oak.' 



Collier's map I have already treated on, to which 
the reader can refer, p. 16. 

' It flood at the edge of a pit, or deprefled part of ground, 
and outfide the avenue of trees. This corrcfponds exa£Hy 
with the ftatements of the poficion of the tree by thofe who 
can flill recoUcdt it, that it flood about fix yards outfide the 
prefent north row of the avenue, and upon the very edge 
of the pit." 

This ftatement of the pofition of the tree deftroyed 
in 1796 I have no wi(h to deny; but this tree, 'fianding 
on the very edge of the pit,' rendered it ineligible for the 
performance introduced by Shakfpeare around Heme's 
Oak, and, in my opinion, condemns it; or it ftands as 
a beacon of inconfiftency in the play invented by our 
poet. Surely other figures would have fuggefted them- 
felves to his fertile mind, as being more natural and 
confiftent, than joining hands at midnight, and dancing 
round a tree in a pofition fo inappropriate for fuch a 
performance ! 

'The Oak was much decayed, and hollow, but bore 
acorns as late as 1783, and was alive in 17S8, and had a fmall 
portion of foliage : in the following year it put forth a few 
leaves, and in 1790 it ceafed to vegetate.' 

All this is interefting to thofe who believe in its 
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identity, and is a proof that it was taken particular 
notice of by fome. 

' A corrcfpondent of Dr. Bromet fays, when a fingmg-boy 
atWindfor, in 1786, he often got into the old hollow tree, 
called "Heme's Oak" by his father, a native of Datchet.' 

This is not improbable, and is, perhaps, only 

another Inftance of calling a tree by a wrong name on 

the /ijMtfr'j part ; but in 1796 this finging-boy (of ten 

, years previous) muft have become a man : why did he 

1 not ralfe his mufical voice to charm away the dertroyer 

r from his venerable friend before its fall, inftead of 

giving his teftimony afterwards? This would have 

been more confiftent. 

'It was cut down in the fpring of 1796, moft ferioufly 
to the regret of all who were intereftcd in the fubjed. It 
was underftood at the time thai George the Third had direfled 
all the trees in the Little Park to be numbered, and upon the 
rcprefentation of the bailiff, whofe name was Robinfon, that 
certain trees were dead, and ir.cumbered the ground, a general 
order was given to cut them down, and Heme's Oak was 
among the condemned.' 

' Benjamin Weft, the Prefident of the Royal Academy, 
was at Windfor at the time, and took great intereft in the 
fubje<£t. He traced the Oak to the fpoi where it was con- 
veyed, and obtained a large piece of one of its knotty arms, 
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which Mr. Delamotte, the Profeffor of Drawing to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurft, and formerly a pupil of Mr. Weft, 
ftates that he has often feen. Other perfons alfo obtained 
relics of its hard, dark wood.' 

' A correfpondent of Dr. Bromet ftates that his father, as 
foreman in the Park, afSfted in cutting down and grubbing 
up the tree.' 

I have no wifh to difpute the King's giving a 
general order for cutting down old trees, efpecially 
the one in queftion, but purpofe bringing evidence 
to corroborate that ftatement as far as regards this 
particular one. As to Mr. Benjamin Weft obtain- 
ing a piece of the tree, it is very natural he (hould 

* take an intereft in the fubjed:,' feeing that a drawing 
was made of it by his fon not long before it was cut 
down ; but the wonder is, that if its being cut down was 

* moji ferioujly to the regret of all who were interefted in 
theJubjeBy that none of the names of thefe ^ferioujly- 
regretting' people have ever been mentioned as having 
cared to fave any portion of the tree. Where were all 
the ^ befi-informed perfons' defcribed by the Rev. Mr. 
Howman — all the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood — all who took an intereft in Shakfpeare's 
play (and who does not in Windfor ?), that not one of 
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Lthem is mentioned as having cared a jot what became 
pof it when it was cut down, any more than that they 
ever attempted to prevent its being deftroyed ? Surely 
fuch a mixture of 'Jerious regret' and uller indifference 
is without a parallel in the Annals of fVindJor, and is 
the ftrongeft proof that the ' heft -informed perfons' did 
not believe in the identity of this old tree. 

It is ftated that various tea-caddies and other fmall 

particles were made from the remains of it. Here there 

^feems to be a little confounding of this tree with a fub- 

fequent windfall, for in the Gentleman's Magazine we 

read, — 

'Soon after the ci re um (lances referred to Cook place {i.e. 
ihe felling the oak on the edge of the pit), three large old 
oak-trees were blown down in a gale of wind in the Little 
Park, and one of them was fuppofed by perfons, who probably 
took litde trouble to inquire into the real fadts of the cafe, 
to have been Heme's Oak. This windfall was cut up into 
fmall pieces, and fold to carpenters and cabinet-makers in the 
neighbourhood, who tbund it very profitable in calling the 
articles they made a part of Heme's Oak, and difpofing of 
them as Shakfperian rdiquie.'*^ 

It is, however, ftated by Mr. Jefle, in his Scenes and 



' Sec GtntUman' I Mugaxiat, New Series, vol. xi, pp. 48-9. 
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Occupations of Country Life, on the authority of Mr. 
Engall, that — 

' Some chairs were made from the fuppofititious Heme's 
Oak, aiid preieiitcd to the King as interefting relics of that 
tree; but His Majefty refufed to accept tbcm^fiating that Hernis 
Oak -was pit Jlanding: 

The fame authority further fays, that — 

' Many things alfo were made from the tree, and fold to 
various perfons in the neighbourhood, which left the impreffion 
chat Heme's Oak had heen felled,' 

All this, however, only confirms my previous argu- 
ment, that among all the rank, wealth, and intelligence 
of the neighbourhood, or, indeed, of the whole king- 
dom, not one name appears as evidence but that of 
Mr. Benjamin Weft, My conclufion is therefore 
fully juftified, that it could not have been the tree 
moft popularly, earneftly, and intelligently believed 
in, not with (landing the evidence in its fupport. The 
man's evidence who fays his father afliftcd in cutting 
down and grubbing up the tree is nothing to the 
point at ilTue. 

They (Tighe and Davis) go on to fay, — 

' The tcftimony here adduced as to the pofiuoii and fate 
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of Heme's Oak has been confirmed by many former inhabit- 
ants and vlfitors of Windfor, fome of whom are ftill living. 
Among, thofe who cither recollefled the tree and its precife 
locality, or who received the account from others at the time, 
were Mr, Francis Nicholfon, the artift ; Dr. Lind, many years 
a phyfician at Windfor, and F.A.S. ; Bilhop Goodcnough, 
fome time a Canon of Windfor, and F.A.S, i Colonel Rooke, 
a refident in Windfor CalHe ; Dr. Fiflier, Bifliop of Saliibury, 
formerly a Canon of Windfor j Mr. Bethel, the prefent 
Burfar of Eton College j Mr. Seeker, Clerk of the Peace,' &c. 

The pofition and fate of the tree, by fome fuppo- 
fititioufly called Heme's Oak, I do not queftion at all ; 
and if any of thofe gentlemen enumerated, or their 
informants, were believers in its identity, and living 
at the time the tree was cut down, to them apply my 
I previous remarks on their inconfiftency, fupinenefs, 
I and praftical dilbelief 

Speaking of the late tree, Tighe and Davis fay, — 

' This tree is eafily recognized ; it is now quite dead, 
and is the only oak in the avenue, for all the other trees 



This, of courie, is a proof that fome peculiar intereft 
or value was attached to it by William III., who 
planted the avenue, or the avenue would not have 
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been conftruifled fo as to retain it. In faftj it would 
almoft feem that the avenue was planted to infure its 
preftrvation, from the manner in which it was dis- 
torted on this oak's account. 
Then again they fay, — 

' The drawings of Heme's Oak already mentioned repre- 
fent the tree as a pollard, i.e. that its top had been lopped 
at fome time. This is the cafe with all the very old trees 
iil the vicinity of the Dell in the Little Park, while the felfe 
oak is a maiden tree, as will be feen by reference to the wood- 
cut at the end of this chapter.' 

At the end of the chapter is the woodcut referred 
to, and the print annexed, after a beautiful drawing 
by Mr. Stark, gives a reprefentation very fimilar, and 
has been pronounced by Mr. Ingram as the befl: 
drawing of Heme's Oak that he has feen. 

To account for the marked difference between the 
two reprefentations of Heme's Oak at pages lo and 
^i, 1 muft here inform the reader that early in the 
year 1841 an elm-tree fell upon its branches, and it 
was thereby much altered in appearance;* but if the 
two trunks are compared together, the fimilarity will 

* Sec Gentleman'i Magazine, New Series, vol. iv, p. 374. 
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be found fo great, as to leave no doubt, that both the 
drawings reprefent the fame tree, although taken at 
different periods, and in oppofite direitions, 
They proceed, — 

* The old trees were lopped in the winter feafon, and the 
boughs given to the deer to feed upon the bark when the 
ground was covered with fnow. This pradtice was of courfe 
difcontinued, in regard at leaft to tbe trees in the vicinity of 
the Caftle, as foon as they were valued for their ornamental 
charadler, and therefore we may fairly afTume all the pollard 
oaks in the Little Park to be of confiderable antiquity, and 
the folitary maiden oak, and the elms forming the avenue, 
to be of comparatively recent growth. The felfe tree is not 
of any great fize, and it was alive in 1796, when the real 
tree was cut down.' 

'This tree is of fmall girth compared with the other 
■ut it. It is not more than fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence at the largeft part, while there is a magnificent oak at 
about two hundred yards' diftance, whofe girth is nearly 
thirty feet,'* 

It is here admitted beyond doubt that Heme's Oak 
(as I (hall continue to call it) was the only maiden tree 
in the vicinity of the Dell, and the reafon afligned 

" Thefe particulars have been taken from Kniglil's Pidorial 
Sbek/peart, Comedies, vol. i. 
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for the other trees being lopped in the winter feafon 
is very feafihle; but as to the fairnefs of affuming that 
the maiden tree was of comparatively recent growth, I 
do not doubt, but deny. Of courfe my denial refts on 
the aflumption that the only fair way of computing 
the age of trees is by means of their comparative 
girths,* fome allowance being made for additional bulk 
nly attained by pollards through lopping. 



|l 



Now for the comparifon of fizes. 



IPON feeing the ftatement above, 1 applied to 

Mr. Ingram at the Royal Gardens, Windfor, 

for the girth of Heme's Oak. Mr, George 

Ingram, who ailifted in direi5ting the cutting up of 

the tree, informed me that the average diameter at 

^he bale was 6 ft, 6 In. This makes a circumfer- 

of 2o ft. 5 in. Not fatisfied with this, I went 



II 

Ingram, 
I the tree, 

W,' the bafe 
^^^Hice 

^^^^^ Some 



Some have aitcmpicd to clltmaic ih* age of irccs by eouniing 
[he ring» in the end of their trunks, and in fome cafca they have 
fuccecded ; but I am not aware that that mcihod has ever been found 
to inlwer with rcfpcfl to very old treei. 
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to the Royal Gardens, and having obtained per- 
miffion, was kindly accompanied and affifted by 
Mr. George Ingram in taking the girths of all the 
old pollard oaks around the Dell, which I found to 
be as follows: viz. 22 ft., 21 ft., 19 ft., 18 ft. 6 in., 
18 ft., 17 ft., 14 ft., and II ft. 3 in. I applied the 
tape to the lower parts of the trunks, at a convenient 
height while (landing — about 4 ft. from the ground. 
I afked Mr. Ingram if he could point out one about 
the fize he fhould think Heme's Oak would have been 
when the bark was on, and the tree in its prime. He 
conducted me to the one which meafured 21 ft. at 
4 ft. from the ground, faying that, in his opinion, 
it would have been juft about the fize of that 
one. 

Our opponents allow the maiden tree to have 
been 15 ft. around, which with the bark would have 
made it juft about 17 ft.* We will now fuppofe 
Mr. George Ingram, being a believer in this tree, to 
have been favourably difpofed, and to have eftimated it 
as far above its real fize as its opponents did below it ; 

* This is not taking into account that not only was the tree 
barklefs, but the fap of the trunk was alfb wafted away to a great 
extent, and in fome places entirely, by time and expofure. 
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we will, therefore, take the mean of the two eftimates 
as a criterion, viz. : — 

Mr. G. Ingram's 21 feet. 

Opponents^ 17 „ 

Mean circumference 19 ,, 

Compare this with the girths of the pollards, 
viz. : — 

ft. in. 
22 O 
21 O 

19 O 

18 6 

18 O 

17 O 

14 o 

" 3 
Divide by the number of trees 8 ^ 140 9 

17 7 



Thus we fee that 17 ft. 7 in. is the average 
girth of all the old pollards around or very near 
the Dell — fcarcely above the eftimate given by the 
opponents ; and the reader will perceive that the 
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majority of thefe are below rg ft., the mean of the 
two oppofing eftimates. We have no need, therefore, 
to take into account the fad:, which is patent to every 
forefter or farm-labourer, that lopping trees makes the 
trunks grow larger than they otherwife would. Apropos 
to this, every gardener knows that by pruning off 
fome parts of trees, what remains of them grow more 
vigoroufly ; and every one at all acquainted with 
timber is aware, that forty years' expofure of a lifelefs 
and barklefs trunk to the tender mercies of the 'fretful 
elements,' would confiderably diminifh its fize In the 
procefs of drying. But we have other evidence as to 
the fize of Heme's Oak, which Mr. Jeflc gives us 
in his Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. He 
fays : — 

* Mr. Gilpin, in his work on Foreft Scenery, tells us that 
Heme's Oak is ftill fuppofed to exift." He adds that, 'In the 
Little Park at Wiiidfor there is a walk, known by the name 
of " Queen Elizabeth's Walk." It confifts of elms, among 
which is a Tingle oak taken into the row, as if particularly 
meant to be diftinguiflied at the time when the walk or 
avenue was made. It is a large tree, meafuring twenty-four 
feet in circumference. 

'In confequence of this ftatement ' (Mr. Jefle goes on 
to fay), 'I caufed the tree to be meafured by a refpeflable 
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carpenter accuftomcd to meafure timber. He tells me that 
it girts at the end of the trunk 21 feet, and that, al- 
lowing for the bark which was on it in the year 1792 or 
■793> when Mr. Gilpin wrote his account, it would have 
had a girth of 23 feet at leaft ; fo nearly does it agree with 
Mr. Gilpin's ftatemeht, which, by the way, was written 
fome years before either Mr. Delamotie or Mr. Nicholfon 
drew the fuppofititious oak already referred to. The prefent 
tree muft, therefore, once have been a very large and 
noble one' (Mr. Jefle goes on), 'compared with the girth 
of two or three near it. It is now feen to difadvantage, but 
it (hould be recolleded that thefe other trees are pollards, 
and the very circumftance of trees having been deprived of 
their leading branches through a fucceiBon of years, which 
has not been the cafe with Heme's Oak, always increafes 
the fize of their trunks.' 

This altogether corroborates my previous ftatement, 
and it needs no comment of mine to convince the 
reader that a peculiar value was attached to, or intereft 
taken in that tree, from a very diftant period — a period 
antecedent to the lopping of all the other oaks in the 
vicinity. 



Tighe and Davis proceeding, fay — 'The claims of 
the exifting tree to be called Heme's Oak arc founded 
on the following circumftances ' : — 
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IRST. That George III. denied that the 
real tree was cut down, and pointed 
out the prcfcnt as.che real Heme's Oalc ; 
and, moreover, gave particular orders 
to Mr. Engall, the then Bailiff and Man- 
ager of Windfor Little Park, to prcferve 
it; and that George IV, aflerted that the 
down was not Heme's Oak, 



^^^ECOND. The fuppofed ftatements and opinions of 
^^w the late Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir David Dundas, and' 
the former and prefent Bailiffs of the Little Park) 
and their labourers, and of fome inhabitants of Windfor. 



lue in the Little Park i 

'eft end, whence it has been 



^I^HIRD. That the av 

""^^ inferred that it was conftruiScd in order to take in 
this tree as part of it, and that this was a proof that Wil- 
liam IIL, who planted the avenue, preferred diilorting it to 
cutting it down.' 

They proceed to fay, — 

' The firft argument is confiderably weakened by the 
following ftateraent of Mr. Francis Nicholfon, the artift, as 
communicated to Mr, Crofton Croker ; — About the year 
1800 he was on a vifit to the Dowager Duchefs of Kingfton, 
at Old Windfor, and his mornings were chiefly employed in 
making ftudies of old trees in the fiireft. This circumftancc 
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one day led the converfation of fome vifitorB of Lady King- 
fton's to Heme's Oak. Mrs. Bonfry and her daughter. Lady 
Ely, were prcfent, and as they were much with the royal 
fiunily, Mr. Nicliolfoii requefted Lady Ely to procure for him 
any information that fhe could from the King refpeding Heme's 
Oak, which, confidering the King's tenacious memory and 
familiarity with Windfor, the King could probably give better 
than any one elfe. In a very few days Lady Ely informed 
Mr. Nicholfon that (he had made the inquiry he wiQied of the 
King, who told her that when he (George III.) was a young 
man, it was reprefented to him that there were a number 
of old oaks in the Park which had become unfightly objects, 
and that it would be defirable to take them down. He gave 
immediate direflions that fuch trees as were of this defcription 
fliould be removed j but he was afterwards forry that he had 
given fuch an order inadvertently, hecaufe he found that 
among the reft the remains of Heme's Oak had been de- 
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This laft ftatement contains its own condemnation ; 
for if the King had given immediate direHions for a lot 
of old oaks to be removed when he was a young man, 
no doubt that order would have been carried out before 
he became jifsy-eight years of age. This is prepofterous, 
Wlf a lot of old oaks had been taken down together, 
•lerne's Oak being among them, how is it we have 
jaevcr heard from any otiier fource, that others were 
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taken down at the fame time as that on the edge of 
the pit? According to all other evidence given, the 
fuppofititious Heme's Oak was taken down alone; and 
we have evidence corroborative of this given by Mr. 
Davis, the late Royal Hunlfman, in Jefle's Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life, as follows : — 

' King George III. frequently aiTerled that he had cut 
down an oak-tree at the edge of the pit, clofe to the prefent 
tree, becaufe many perfons confounded it with the tree 
growing in the avenue, and called it Heme's Oak, which 
he faid it was not.' 

Mr. JelTc fays, ' I have this anecdote from Mr. Davis, 
ihe very popular and intelligent Huntfman of her Majefty's 
Staghounds, and who it is well known was in the habit, when 
a very young man, of being cojiftantly in attendance upon his 
Majefty George the Third.' 

A circumftaiice is mentioned in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, New Series, vol. xi. pp. 48, 49, which fays 
(Mr. Jeffe) :— 

' The ftory to which the Quarterly Rtview expreffes of a 
tree having been cut down by order of George III. when in 
a ftate of excitemenr is well known, and was repeated by 
George IV,, who always added, "That tree was fuppoled to 
have been Heme's Oak, but it was not." The perfon is ftill 
alive who heard the order given by George III. to fell a t 
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in the Little Park, about which fome angry words had pafled 
with the Prince of Wales, and he alTures me that the tree was 
an elm. The whole chara^er ot George III. guaranteed that 
Heme's Oak was not cut down by his order.' 



And in my ophiioo the probability Is, that this 
latter ftory became in fome way mixed up with the 
former one, and hence arofe the miftaken report of 
Lady Ely to Mr. Nicholfon. 

As to inadvertency or miftake, I have already 
fhown that the Jupfofititious tree was publicly known to be 
doomed for five years before it was cut down, therefore 
there is not the remoteft (hade of probability in Lady 
Ely's ftatement,- and the fad that no attempt was ever 
made to fave it during all that time, is a pofitive proof 
of its fpurioufnefs. 

I will now lay before the reader the fubftance of 
Mr. Engall's ftatement by Mr. Jefle in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, before mentioned : — 

* He (Mr. Engall) ftates that he was appointed Bailiff and 
Manager of Wiiidfor Home Park by George III., about forty 
years ago' (this being in 1839, therefore it would be about 
1799)' 'On receiving his appointment he was direiied to 
attend upon the Kijig at the Caflle, and on arriving there he 
found his Majelty with the old Lord Winchelfea. After a 
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liltle delay the King fet ofF to walk in the Park, attejided by 
Lord Winchelfea, and Mr. Engall was dcfircd to follow ihem. 
Nothing was laid to him until the King flopped oppofite an 
oak-tree. He then turned to Mr. Engall and faid, " I have 
brought you here Co point out this tree to you, I commit it 
CO your efpecial charge, and take care that no damage is ever 
done CO it. I had racher that every tree in che Park fliould be 
cut down Chan thac this cree fhould be hurt. Tins is Hernis 
Oak." 

' Mr. Engall added, that this was the tree ftill (landing near 
Queen Elizabeth's Walk, and is the (ame tree which (fays 
Mr. JelTe) I have mentioned and given a iketch of in my 
Glsani?igs in Natural Hiflory.' 

' Having IVated the above fa6t, I may add that George III. 
was pcrfci5lly incapable of the duplicity of having pointed out 
a cree Co Mr. Engall as Heme's Oak, if he had previoufly 
ordered the real Heme's Oak — the "Simon Pure"— to be 
cut down. I have alfo the authority of one of che members 
of the prefent Royal family for Hating thaC George III. always 
mentioned the tree now ftanding as Heme's Oak.' 

Tighe and Davis make reference to the malady 
with which the King was unhappily afflifted as a reafbn 
for queftioning the evidence of Mr. Engall, but as 
fourteen years elapfed from the time the fiippofititious 
tree was taken down before liis Majefty became un- 
fitted for the performance of his public duties, and as, 
during all that timcj he was never known to waver in 
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any of his ftatemenrs with regard to Heme's Oak, 
there is no room for having a doubt on that head. 
Moreover, in the (latement made by thofe oppofed 
to the maiden tree of an occurrence in 1800, there 
is this remarkable paflage, viz. :■ — 

' Mr. Nicholfon requefted Lady Ely to procure for him any 
information (he could from the Kitig-refpecting Heme's Oak, 
which, esnfidering the King's tenacious memory, and familiarity 
with fVindJor, the King could probably give better than any one 

df,: 

This occurred ten years before his Majefty's in- 
capacity commenced; and having this admiffion as to 
the value of his evidence, and having evidence as to 
his uniformly ftralghtforward condud, there can be 
no doubt that his Majefty poflelTed the bell information 
on the fubjedt, and never gave It in two oppofite ways, 
but always in favour of the maiden tree. 

They proceed to fay : — 

' In anfwer to the argument drawn from the ftatement of 
certain other perfons, it is to be obferved that not one of thefe 
ftatcments was made at the time the real tree was in exiftence. 
They have all arifen fince its deflruiftion, and great allowance 
muft be made for a natural and praifeworthy wifti to keep 
H'itich an iiiterefting memorial in exiftence, and the confcquent 
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bias on the judgment arifing from that circumftaiice. The 
aflertions of park-keepers and labourers, moreover, as has been 
obferved, fliould be cautioufty received, for reafons which will 
be fufficiently apparent.' 

The inaccuracy of the former part of this ftatement 
is made manifefl by that of Mr. Gilpin, who, in the 
year 1792 or 1793, made mention of it in his work 
on Foreji Scenery (see p. 36). He fpolce of the maiden 
tree as the real oak, and has furnilhed us with its 
circumference at that time. The Rev. Mr. Howman 
(see p. 21) acknowledges that there were two opinions 
before the tree was taken down in 1796. Mr. Jefle, 
in his Scenes and Occupations of Country Life, publlfhed 
in 1853, tells us, — 

' The evidence of fome old inhabitants of Windfor, cfpe- 
cially of one in the ninety-fourth year of her age, who aflUred 
me that not only they, but their fathers and mothers alfo, 
have always had the prefent tree pointed out to them as 
Heme's Oak. This,' he fays, ' is going back to the time 
of William III.' 

And again, in A Summer Day at IVindfor, pub- 
lillied 1841, he is more expreffive ftill, and fays that — 

* Many old inhabitants of Windfor look upon it as the real 
Heme's Oak, and bear their ceftimony to their fathers and 
grandfathers having done fo before them,' 
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I COULD cite other old witnefles on this 
point, and many fubfequent ones, fome that 
I have inquired of myfelf, but feel that the 
laid fo bare before the reader that further 
teftimony is fcarcely needed. I could mention Sir 
Herbert Taylor, Sir David Dundas, and others, but 
(hall limit myfelf to two more witnefTes of my 
own, one of whom has been already mentioned, viz. 
Mr. Charles Davis, the late Royal Huntfman, whom, 
in the fummer of 1864, I vifited for the purpofe of 
obtaining his evidence in perfon. I was very cordially 
. received, and after fome general remarks the fubjeft of 
flerne's Oak was Introduced. Mr, Davis faid that 
\ he hid lived the firft twenty-five years of his life 
^ithin two hundred yards of the tree, and had never 
iitertained a doubt but that the one in the avenue 
i the real Heme's Oak. When a young man he 
^fed frequently to walk about the Dell reading Shak- 
fceare, and imagining to himftlf the imps and elves 
■rhich were defcribed in the play. He had at that 
Erne not only heard George III., but George IV., and 
""other members of the Royal family, call it Heme's 
Oak, and many other people, though there were fome 
lat doubted it.* 
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Upon my afking the reafon why fomc doubted, he 
replied, that ' he believed the report that the real tree 
was cut down had been got up chiefly to annoy the 
King, by fome perfons knowing his Majefty very much 
valued it,' Mr. Davis was, at the time I vilited him, 
about feventy-five or feventy-fix years of age. 

The other witnefs is John Ruffell, whom I faw 
about the fame period, and who was then about 
feventy-four years of age, and living at the entrance 
to Frogmore, in the Long Walk. He told me that 
' he had lived thereabout the whole of his life, and 
had been employed at the dairy ever fince a little boy ; 
that he and his father had both been under the employ 
of the Royal family, and that their fervices united 
amounted to more than a hundred years. In fpeaking 
of the tree which lately flood in the avenue, he told 
me that he had heard both his father and grandfather 
iay it was Heme's Oak, and had known an old car- 
penter, who ufed to come from the Great Park fome- 
times to repair the palings, fay the fame, and many 
other people, befides the Royal family. He had heard 
George III. and George IV., and King William, fay 
it was Heme's Oak, and the PrincelTes alio. King 
George HI,, he faid, always feemed very proud of it; 
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and he remembered its bearing very fine acorns, and 
before the tree died fome of them were gathered by 
order of the King, who fent them fomewhere to be 
planted, but he could not recoUeft exatftly where.' 

3|F courft thefe evidences come under the ban 
of 'Jhould he cautioujly received, for reajons 
wbicb will be /ufficiently apparent,' — becaiife 
the witnefies were fervants of the Crown ; however, as 
evidence has been Introduced unhefitatingly on the 
oppofite fide, voluntarily given by an M-fervant of the 
Royal family, who, becaufe his father was employed 
in cutting down and grubbing up an old tree, feemed 
to delight in the fancied deftruiftion wrought (1 refer to 
the witnefs mentioned by Dr. Bromet*), I do not think 
it fair to treat with indifl^erence fuch evidence as the 
foregoing, merely becaufe it came from thofe who 
feemed to feel a 'natural and praijewortby' delight in 
fuch an ' interejlhg memorial' having been 'kepi in 
exijlence.' And there is a '/ufficiently apparent reafon ' 
why the evidence of 'park-keepers and labourers^ &c. 
_ fliould not be difrefpefted, when we confider that the 
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enatfter of the tragedy which gave rife to the tradition 
was (according to received accounts) formerly a keeper 
in the foreji. The keepers were the moft likely perfons 
to have firft difcovered the fuicide, and they would, 
moft naturally, point out to their fellows and fucceflbrs 
the real tree from which the hunter was fu{pended. 
TheJe men having had uninterrupted intercoiirfe with 
one another day by day, from age to age, fucceffively, 
furely ought to be the very moil ' reliable witnejfes' 
Did the teftimony in favour of the maiden tree reft 
only on the evidence of the bailiffs, keepers, and 
other royal fervants, given fince the fuppofititious tree 
was cut down, fome doubt of veracity may be attached 
to their ftatements ; but we have feen otherwife, and, 
I tnift, have a juft appreciation of the author of that 
infinuation againft their teftimony thus adopted by 
Tighe and Davis, who was the chief antagonift in 
former difcufltons, and I will give the reader a very 
brief fummary of his proceedings. 

A difcourteous attack having been made on 
Mr. Jefle in the duarlerly Review, for an opinion on 
Heme's Oak which he had publifhed, fome one, under 
the title of ' Plantagenet,' in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
came forward, and at firft advocated Mr. Jefle's caufe ; 
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afterwards, having (ten Collier's Map, he turned round 
againft Mr. Jefie, and then, not being able either to 
Iilence that gentleman's arguments, or Ihake his faith, 
became enraged, and ftyled him ' an Itinerant Deputy- 
Surveyor of Woods and Works ;* and, after taking 
his ftand againft Mr. Jefle on Collier's Map, he then 
looked about the Little Park, and difcovered two or 
three other trees, which he thought quite as likely to 
be the real ones as the tree he had been previoufly 
advocating. 

This wavering advocate, Tlghe and Davis inform 
us, is Dr. Bromet; but what particular kind of doiftor 
they do not fay — whether of philofophy, faith, or 
phyfic ; and it is but juftlce to fay that thefe gentlemen 
rebuke the fickle Doflor very properly, for the latter 
part of his condudt, in firft ufing Collier's Map againft 
Mr, Jefle, and then throwing it altogether overboard : 
thus ' blowing hot and cold.' 

With regard to Mr. Jefle, the once fupported and 
■ afterwards perfecuted by this irate gentleman, he occu- 
pied the honourable poft of Surveyor of Her Ma- 
jelly's Parks and Palaces, He has been the author 
of feveral Interefliing and InftruClive works — Gleanings 
in Natural Hijiory., and others defcriptive of nature. 
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of which he is a great lover, and appears to be a man 
who only requires to be perfonally known to be 
deeply regarded. Mr, Jefie feems to have borne the 
Dodor's infults with becoming indifference. 

Such are the two moft prominent advocates. The 
reader will form his own opinion on their refpeftive 
merits. 



|T the commencement of this work I made 
allufion to Tighe and Davis having ob- 
tained their information from a prejudiced 
fource, I was not then thinking of Dr. Bromet, but of I 
another authority, and I think the following incident 
will prove the juftnefs of my aflertlon. , 

During my fearch for information, being told that 
Mr, Davis was the gentleman who aftually wrete 
concerning Heme's Oak in T/ie Annals of IVindJ'or, and 
feeling at that time a defire to communicate with him 
on a point I was not fatisfied upon, I was directed to • 
an elderly gentleman In Windfor, a native, whofe name 
I regret not feeling at liberty to mention, as the moft 
likely to know Mr. Davis's addrefs. Upon being 
aflced the queftion, he in return inquired of me my 
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reafon for wilhmg to know ? I told him I had feen a 
ftatement in The jinnals of iVind/or, faying that the 
late tree did not meafure more than fifteen feet in 
circumference at the largeft part, and I wi/hed to 
afcertain whether he (Mr. Davis) had ever meafured 
it. This gentleman faid, that whatever information 
Mr, Davis had been furniflied with concerning Heme's 
Oakj he had no doubt it had been obtained from him ; 
but Mr. Ingram, he Ihould think, would be the beft 
perfon to tell me the real fize of the tree. Upon this, 
I told him that Mr. Ingram had informed me it was 
twenty-one feet round, or thereabout ; he thereupon 
laid that he did not with to be mixed up in any dts- 
cufiion, but he believed the late tree not to have been 
the real Heme's Oak, and did not wifh to alter his 
opinion, or prevent any one elfe from holding a dif- 
ferent one if they thought proper. 

Now, here is unmiftakable evidence that lighe and 
Davis obtained their information from a. prejudiced Source. 

I have no wifh to quarrel with their informant for 

'•'holding an adverfe opinion, but I do not admire his 

having given fo much information againft Heme's 

Oak and afterwards backing out of any difcuflion that 

may arife from it. It is not honourable, and fliows a 
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bad cafe. I will, however, give the gentleman credit 
thus far — he unhefitatingly referred me to Mr. Ingram, 
as being the beft able to give corredt information on 
the fize of the tree. This was exceedingly honeft ; and 
as to his own views on the queftion of identity, I have 
no doubt he is perfeiftly fincere In his belief, howevH- 
blindly fo. They proceed to fay : — 

' As to the third and laft reafon aJIigned, a careful exami- 
nation of Collier's Map will fliow that there is no foundation 
in it,' &c. &c. 

In reply to this, I beg to refer the reader to p. 15, 
and the accompanying portion of Collier's Map, with 
fketch and plan adjoining. 

■j;^(&^ HAVE now, I believe, gone fairly through 
all the principal points of evidence againft 
Heme's Oak, and I truft have (hown on 
every portion good and fufEcIent reafon for forming 
an opinion that the real ' Simon Pure ' was not cut 
down in 1796. 

I wifti not to prefs my own conviiftions upon the 
reader; but having kindly favoured me with a perufal, 
let him draw his own conclusions upon the evidence fet 
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before him ; and if he but give me credit for having fuf- 
ficient evidence tojuftify my own belief, I aflt no more. 
One thing I muft note in reference to the adverfe 
opinions of fome intelligent men. We have feen how 
Mr. Charles Knight, who, juft in the dawn of his 
bright intellefl, firft entertained a falfe impreflion on 
the fubjeft, by his going to look for the ' Oak with 
great ragg'd horns,' to which he imagined he had been 
introduced by Shakfpeare. This was an error eafily to 
be made in youth, efpecially if the branches of the tree 
at all refembled ' ragg'd horns ; ' which they probably did, 
at leaft to his young, frefti mind. I refer to this, not 
for the purpofe of (bowing up Mr. Knight's error, or 
wifliing to detrafl: one iota from his great and well- 
merited reputation. My only objeft is to (bow how 
ealily a wrong notion is formed in our minds in youth, 
and how tenacioufly it will cling to us, or we to it, in 
maturer years, even in the very beft and brightell, 
And I cannot help thinking that many others, efpe- 
cially men of lefs capacity, may have fallen into the 
fame error as Mr. Knight has ; if fo — and who can fay 
to the contrary?— is not here the myftery explained 
why (bme believe in the fuppofititious tree inftead of the 
real Heme's Oak f 
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In conclufion, I here introduce to the reader a per- 
pendicular and tranfverfe feftion of Heme's Oak, fliow- 
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ing the ftate of decay it was in when it fell, although 
it bore no appearance of it on the outfide. Decay 
had wafted the trunk internally, from the bottom 
upwards, forming a conical cavity to the height of 
I 5 ft. from the bafe, where the remaining wood in fome 
places was not more than two inches in thicknefs, in 
others from four to five at moft. The upper part was 
alfo wafted from the top downwards, but a portion in 
the middle of the trunk was perfectly folid, and fome 
good wood remained around the hollow parts. The 
found wood is firm and mellow in texture, but from 
long expofure, being unprotedled by bark, fifiures are 
frequently met with at a great depth from the furface, 
which fometimes baffle the artift or operative em- 
ployed upon it. 
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HE reader will, perhaps, be pleafed to know 
that a Caflcet, defigned and executed by 
the Author, to encafe an exceedingly fine 
copy of the rare firft folio edition of Shakfpeare's 
Comedies, Hiftories, and Tragedies, and the firft col- 
ieifted edition of his Poems, has been made from the 
wood of this venerable tree, for Mifs Burdett Coutts : 
the wood having been very gracioufly granted by her 
Majefty the Queen for that purpofe. 



The reader having been fo far indulgent, 1 know 
will allow* me to fubmit to him my own theory as to 
the earlier hiftory of the tree forming the fubjeil of 
this work. 
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wY opinion is, that the tradition of Heme the 
Hunter was not the caufe of the Oak firft 
being held In eftimation, but the confe- 
quence of its having been previoufly efteemed. 

In my opinion this tree, from the firft, gave promife 
of being a very fine one \ from its trunk projefled 
arms in every direftian, crowned in fummer with rich 
foliage. Before the trees around it were lopped, this 
was noticed as the beft adapted for fhelter ; and fo, 
when the other trees were lopped in winter for the deer 
to feed upon the bark, when the ground was covered 
with fnow, this was preferred by the forefters or 
keepers for the fake of their own fhelter in fummer, 
when the other trees were rendered incapable of alFord- 
ing it, and it became a favourite haunt for them. 
Cattle alio delighted to take ftielter beneath its fpread- 
ing branches from the fummer's fcorching fun ; and a 
remarkable fa(5l occurred after the tree fell — in the 
cutting it up two iron hotdfafts were difcovered em- 
bedded in the folid wood, at a confiderable diftance 
from the furface. I had this on the authority of Mr. 
Ingram, and jocularly alked him if he fuppofed Heme 
the Hunter had driven them in to hang himfelf to? 
He fmiled, and faid he did not fuppofe they were put 
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there for that purpofe, but he had no doubt they had 
been driven in to tie horfes up to, when the tree was 
comparatively young. One of thefe, he told me, was 
carefully removed and fent to her Majeily, who com- 
manded it to be put into the mufeum at the Caftle. 

This incident is a remarkable corroboration of my 
theory, and confirms my belief that the tree was ufed 
by the keepers as a place of (belter long before the 
tradition was attached to it, and that that circumftance 
was the reafon why the ' woodman (pared that tree' in 
the firft place, when all the others around were hacked 
and hewed without compun6lion. 

Some have faid that Heme could not have hung 
himfelf to that tree, from its not having low branches; 
but the trunk gave evidence of the lower branches 
having at one time been removed from it, which 
probably occurred when the avenue was made, for the • 
purpofe of having a clear walk under it, which theie 
may have interrupted. 

If it were necelTary to give evidence of its having 
been ' untimely blafted,' to prove its identity, the great 
oak referred to by our opponents, at about 200 yds. 
diftance — which I found to meafure 29 ft. round at 
4 ft. from the ground, called ' Queen Elizabeth's Oak/ , 
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or ' the Queen's Oak,' eftimated at about looo years 
old — is ftill flourifhing, although a pollard, and feveral 
feet more in circumference than Heme's Oak: why 
fhould a maiden tree, eftimated at only about 650 
years, have ceafed to vegetate and fallen to the ground 
from fheer decay, while one more ancient ftill remains, 

' In rummer time a hale green tree, 
His arms (o ftrong, the proudcft he 
Of all in chat vicinity,' 

unlefs untimely decay had feized upon and deftroyed 
it? Still, I do not wifti the reader to conclude that 
Heme the Hunter fupernaturally 'blafted' it. 1 would 
rather he Ihould fuppofe it is with trees as with mortals, 
in fome of whom the vital fpark naturally ceafes to 
exift much earlier than in others. 



I CANNOT leave off without adding another 
extrafl from Mr. Jefle's Scenes and Occu- 
pations of Country LifCy publilhed 1853. 
P. 41 he fays : — 

' It is an intercfting la£V, that the morning after the King 
of Pruffia arrived at Windfor Caftle, in order to be prefent 
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at the chriftening of the Prince of Wales, the whole of his 1 
Majefty's fuite, including the celebrated Baron Humboldt, 
inquired their way to Heme's Oak, This was the firft objefl 
of their attention and curiofity, and probably of their vene- 
ration. The fplcndours of the Caftle, its piflurcs, the noble 
fcenery furrounding it, and the many hiftorical fafls connefted 
with it, were obje£ls of inferior intereft, compared to a lingle 
titne-deftroyed, withered tree, yet rich with recoUeflions of j 
the genius of our immortal Shakfpeare. On : 
facred tree they gazed at it in fdence — but each of the party 
gathered a leaf from the ivy which is now clinging t 
decaying trunk, as a relic which they intended to carry back 
to their own country, to be ftiown there as one of no common 
intereft. The nobleman who accompanied the party to the 
tree related this little anecdote to me, and I muft confefs it I 
afforded me no fmall degree of gratification. 

' Pleafing as it is to fee foreigners haften to look at a tree \ 
which our great Bard has immortalized, it is ftill more fo to 
have the perfeift conviftion that, if any tree in the Park has 
a right to be confidered as the real Heme's Oak, it is the 
tree in queftion. In a former work I ventured to give this J 
opinion, and fafts which have fince come to my knowledge I 
have only ferved to confirm it.' 

This incident fhows how thoroughly the belief in 
the identity of this tree prevailed in the minds of thofe 
illuftrious foreigners, and it is fcarcely poflible that 
fuch perfonages as thefe would have been led to believe. 
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or by the Royal family permitted to hold in fuch 
efteem, this memorial, had it been a fuppofititlous thing 
and not a reality. It is not reafonable to think that 
fuch a grofs impofture on their credulity would have 
been perpetrated. The mojt reliable evidence always, 
from age to age, having been at the command of the 
Royal family, the truth ought to be known by them 
the moft certainly. 



^E have (sen how pre-eminently this tree fits 
into the plot invented by our immortal 
Shakfpeare, We have the evidence of its 
having been preferved, in preference to all 
the other trees in the Park, from its infancy. We 
have the mute but unqueftionable evidence in its 
favour given by William III. We have the evidence 
of fome of the oldeft inhabitants of Windfor, whofe 
aflertions go back as far as the time of that monarch. 
We have the valuable evidence of Mr. Gilpin, given at 
a period previous to the deftruftion of the fuppoiititious 
tree. We have the tacit confent of all thofe who were 
living at the time that that tree was cut down, profefs- 
^g belief but practifing difbeltef ; who, having had five 
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years' warning of its intended fate, did not think it 
worth refcuing. We have the evidence of George III., 
who ordered this falfe tree to be cut down becaufe 
it was confounded with the real one, his Majefty even 
refufing fome chairs that were prefented to him, made 
out of its wood, on the ground that Heme's Oak was 
(at that time) ftill {landing, and we know the par- 
ticular care the King always took of it. We alfo 
know that many others at that period thoroughly 
believed in the maiden tree, and have feen the grofs 
error committed by one of the mofl: intelligent evi- 
dences againft it. We have alfo feen how George IV., 
William IV., and the other members of the Royal 
family of that day, believed in its identity, and many 
others alfo. And laft, but not leaft, the evidence of 
our prefent gracious Queen Vii5toria, who, immediately 
the venerable objeft fell, in order to perpetuate its 
exiftence to future ages, unfelfilhly commanded its 
remains to be reduced to convenient forms and fizes, 
for dlftribution and ufe, that many others may have an 
opportunity of preferving a relic of this inlerejting 
memorial as well as her Majefty, who has had feveral 
interefting articles made of its wood. 

Surely, courteous reader, taking every fait 
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connexion with this ' time-deftroyed,' • withered ' tree, 
into conlideration, there remains fcarcely a loophole 
through which you may elcape believing; and you will 
cordially unite with me in the opinion I entertain, 
that the venerable tree which on the laft day of Auguft, 
1863, fell to the ground from natural decay, was, 
undoubtedly, the Oak around which the Hunter 
walked — was, in truth. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CASKET, 

Made far the purpofe of containing the Firjl Folio Edition of 

Shakfpeare's Dramatic JVorks, and the Firji ColUaed 

Edition of his Poems. 



\T is formed in fiich a manner tliat the front 
falls down fimilar to a fecretary drawer, 
difclofing its contents, which are at the 
bottom, the graiid objeift of folicitous care, — the firft 
folio edition, which occupies the whole length and 
breadth, and about two-thirds the height of interior. 
The upper portion is divided into three parts: In the 
centre is the firll: collected edition of Shakfpeare's 
Poems, and on either fide are drawers intended for the 
reception of relics, or Interefting memoranda relating 
to the immortal Bard, or his works. Both books and 
drawers are ejected by concealed fprings, upon touch- 
ing knobs unobtrufively placed for the purpofe. 
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The ftyle of ornament adopted is of the period 
when Shakfpeare lived. The top contains a portrait 
in bas-relief, after the engraving by Martin Droeftiout, 
publithed in the enclofed edition, with the infcrlption 
' Shakefpeare, 1623,' in the type of the period around: 
this is encircled by a wreath of Bay, interlaced with 
ornamental fcroll and ftrap-work ; and on either fide of 
this are panels, containing the dates of the Poet's birth 
and death. At the corners are globes with Oak wreaths, 
Signifying his univerfal and enduring fame. The 
moulding around the top is decorated with Ivy leaves. 

The front contains the Arms of IMiss Burdett 
Coutts, and the Monogram ' A. G. B. C. :' the back, the 
Hiield and creft of Shakfpeare ; the ends have the 
Monograms 'W. S." and 'A. H.,' i.e. William Shak- 
fpeare and Ann Hathaway. 

At the angles of the Caflcet are niches, each having 
an Oak-tree in bas-relief at the back, with Ivy growing 
up around their trunks. In thefe niches are four 
figures felefted from The Merry Wives of Wind/or^ viz. 
Falftaff and Dame Quickly, Slender, and fweet Ann 
Page, in full relief. The two latter in front, the 
former behind. 

Stars, torches, and jewels are introduced into the 
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decoration ; their fignification being the brightnefi, 
glory, and value of the works contained within ; and 
the whole is made out of the Real Heme's Oak, 
except the fittings and lining of the Cafket, which are 
of fweet cedar. 

Within the cafket, on a filver plate, is the following 
infcription: — 



'Who choofeih me flialJ gain whm many men defire.' 
This Cafliet, carved out of HERNE'S OAK — the tree 
• mentioned in the MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR — 

The firft colIeSed edition of 

SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS, publilhed anno 1640 

and 
The ftilt more rare FIRST EDITION i)f his 

DRAMATIC IVORKS, publifhed anno 1623 

William Perry, Carver 1866 

The old tree fell down in 1863, a portion being moft gracioufly 
given by HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA to 
MISS UURDETT COUTTS, for the purpofe of encafing 
volumes which are — 

' •' Not for an age, but for all lime.'" 
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